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into the hands of James's enemies, and it is possible that he would have
had to answer a charge of high treason. The theory of the complicity
of James or his friends in the murder of Godfrey rests on the supposition
that, at his meeting with Godfrey on September 28, Coleman sought
advice as to the best way of meeting Oates's accusations and that he
pointed out Oates's mistake about the place of the Jesuits' meeting
as a possible means of invalidating his testimony, thus inadvertently
putting Godfrey in possession of a secret which he would rather not have
known; that in the two days remaining before his arrest Coleman made
known his indiscretion to his Jesuit friends; and that they decided that
it was not safe, considering the risk to James of the secret coming out,
to let Godfrey remain alive: a chain of evidence with several very weak
links.1

James had been expressly exonerated by Gates in his original deposi-
tion from all suspicion of connection with the Plot, but the revelations
in Coleman's letters, the damaging evidence which was given to the
Commons' Committee, and the apprehension that he might use his
influence with his brother to stifle investigation of the Plot led to a
personal attack upon him in both Houses of Parliament. On November
2 Lord Shaftesbury in the Lords, and on November 4 Lord Russell in
the Commons, moved an address to the King to remove his brother
from his person and counsels. On November 4 James

made a declaration in the House of Peers that he would withdraw
himself from all places where any affairs of the nation were agitated,
and would no more be present at the Committee of Foreign Affairs
or the Admiralty;2

and in the House of Commons on the same day Henry Coventry, the
Secretary of State, made a similar statement on his behalf. He himself
admits, however, that this withdrawal was not voluntary on his part,
but that "the King could not persuade the Duke to abstain from Council
to prevent an address for removing him from his presence. The Council
was forced to order him to do so."3 Possibly James's unwillingness

1 For a full discussion of this theory see Sir Chas. Firth's review of Pollock's
Popish Plot in English Historical Review, XIX, 789.

* According to Barrillon, James said that his withdrawal was in order to
give satisfaction to those who believed that his counsel to the King was harmful.
Shaftesbury moved that James's declaration should be embodied in a royal
proclamation, but the motion was lost, the House was content with James's
verbal promise.

3 James had not been officially a Privy Councillor since the summer of 1673,
nor does his name appear in the Register. It must be inferred that he had been
allowed to attend unofficially. Possibly the "Council" to which James referred
in his memoirs was the Committee of Foreign Affairs.